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Notes of the Month 


Equality for American Negroes: The Supreme Court Decision 


THe Supreme Court of the United States has provided an 
encouraging and liberal antidote to the dissension and confusion in 
the other branches of the United States Government, which have 
recently been infecting the rest of the world with doubts about the 
strength of American democracy. The unanimous decision which 
on 17 May outlawed racial segregation in State-supported ele- 
mentary and high schools made it clear that even a written Con- 
stitution can keep up with social progress. To future historians 
this decision may well mark the end of the century-long advance of 
the American Negro from slavery to ‘first-class citizenship’. 

Since the war the Supreme Court has been chipping away at a 
fast rate at racial discrimination in housing, higher education, and 
elsewhere, but the importance of the latest decision is that, for the 
first time, the Justices have ruled that segregation is in itself dis- 
criminatory. The Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution, 
ratified after the Civil War, guaranteed the equal protection of the 
laws to all citizens, but this was interpreted by the Supreme Court, 
in 1896, as permitting segregation of Negroes if the separate 
facilities provided for them were of the same quality as those 
offered to Whites. Now the Court has ruled that ‘in the field of 
public education . . . separate . . . facilities are inherently unequal’. 
The decision was based squarely on modern psychological theories 
hardly known in the last century: ‘to separate (children) from others 
of similar age and qualifications solely because of their race 
generates a feeling of inferiority as to their status in the community 
that may affect their hearts and minds in a way unlikely ever to be 
undone’. 

Much of the immediate importance of the ruling will lie in its 
alleviation of the emotional resentment which Negro parents in the 
South have felt at being forced by law to send their children to 
separate schools. Actual educational facilities for Negro children 
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have been improving rapidly as a result of the application of the 
‘separate but equal’ doctrine; in fact in many places the Negro 
schools, having been built more recently, are superior to those for 
White children. The process of integration certainly cannot be 
accomplished overnight in the seventeen southern and border 
States with 12 million children of school age where educational 
segregation is required by State law or by the State constitution. 
The Supreme Court, recognizing that the principle it has laid down 
so unequivocally means in practice a complete social revolution, 
has wisely postponed its implementation until the autumn. Then 
there will be further hearings which in effect will give the States 
involved an opportunity of showing how and when they propose to 
carry out the Court’s ruling. The President, always an outspoken 
opponent of racial discrimination, is urging the national capital, 
where more than half the school children are coloured, to set a 
good example by abolishing segregation at once. 

A few southern States, notably Georgia, have been thinking of 
closing their free schools in preference to allowing the races to mix 
in them. And southern defenders of states’ rights against federal 
encroachment are questioning the power of the Supreme Court to 
intervene in the educational field, which is almost exclusively the 
concern of State and local governments. But it is remarkable how 
calmly a decision which violates the most deep-seated prejudices is 
being received. Virginia and ‘Texas are among the States that have 
already agreed to accept the end of school segregation in principle. 
In practice, of course, even after the Supreme Court has issued its 
detailed decrees in the autumn, there may still be legal loopholes 
that can be used to delay the admittance of Negro children to White 
schools. Nevertheless there can now be no doubt that most Ameri- 
cans, in South as well as North, recognize that the eventual dis- 
appearance of racial segregation is inevitable—all the more in- 
evitable because it is coming gradually. 


The Turkish Elections 


ON 2 May the Turkish Government was returned to power with 
an increased majority. This is a distinction won by few demo- 
cratic Governments after four years in office, and it came as a sur- 
prise; most people, indeed, had expected that the Democrat Party 
(D.B.) Government, led by Mr Menderes, would be returned to 
power, but only with a reduced majority. But whereas in 1950 the 
Democrats won 408 seats out of a total of 487, this time they won 
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504 seats out of a total of 541. Their princiapl opponent, the 
People’s Republican Party (PRP), which in 1950 won 69 seats has 
this time obtained only 30. It should be remembered, however, 
that under the Turkish electoral system the distribution of seats 
does not give a fair idea of how the electorate voted; in 1950 the 
PRP received as much as 40 per cent of the votes cast, compared 
with 53-6 per cent for the DP. But this time the gap between the 
proportion of votes gained by the two main parties widened con- 
siderably; according to the provisional estimates, the DP’s share 
rose to about 63 per cent while the PRP’s fell to about 35 per cent. 

The only other party of any importance running on 2 May was 
the Republican Nation Party (RNP). This party, which was only 
formed a few months ago, campaigned on a liberal platform and 
made a great deal of the need for constitutional reform. But most 
Turks are convinced that it is in fact a new edition of the reactionary 
right-wing Nation Party which was suppressed by the Government 
last year—with, as many think, ample justification—on the 
ground that it was planning to overthrow the Atatiirk reforms by 
force. The fact that the RNP obtained only about 1-5 per cent of 
the votes and five seats, while the Government that had suppressed 
the Nation Party received an impressive vote of confidence, shows 
that the forces of religious reaction in Turkey are fighting a losing 
battle. 

No great issues of principle divided the two main parties in the 
recent campaign. Both are determined to suppress religious re- 
action, although neither is opposed to religion as such. Both want 
to preserve the Atatiirk reforms and see their country develop 
along Western lines. Both favour a foreign policy based on active 
membership of the United Nations, of N.A.T.O., and of the 
Balkan Pact. The Democrats fought the election battle on their 
record over the past four years, and they could not have asked for 
better campaigning ground. For there has undoubtedly been a 
notable increase in Turkey’s material prosperity since 1948 and 
especially during the last four years. 

[t is in the Turkish countryside that the greatest changes are 
visible. An outstanding increase in agricultural production has been 
achieved with the help of good weather, generous American aid, 
and a variety of Government measures such as guaranteed high 
prices, easier credits, imports of farm machinery, more and better 
roads, and the dissemination of fertilizers, seeds, and technical 
knowledge. Last year total cereal production alone was over 14 
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million tons, more than double the pre-war average. This agri- 
cultural boom is putting more money into the pockets of the 
Turkish farmers—who form 80 per cent of the electorate—than 
they have ever had before. It is not surprising that so many of them 
should have decided to vote for the Democrats again. 

The PRP was very hard put to it to provide an adequate counter- 
blast to these economic successes. It certainly did its best to pick 
holes in the Government’s economic policies, and much of what it 
said was justified—if often exaggerated—criticism; there is, for 
instance, the lack of economic planning, the alarming trade 
deficit, and the failure to cope adequately with the growing inflation. 
But none of these criticisms weighed for much with the Turkish 
farmer (who as yet is hardly affected by the inflation) by compari- 
son with his new tractor or his new suit. 

Nor did the issue of constitutional reform prove a very potent 
vote-catcher. The Opposition parties maintained that under the 
present Constitution too much power is placed in the hands of the 
majority party; they proposed a second Chamber, a constitutional 
court, and a new electoral law providing for single-member con- 
stituencies. ‘The Democrats, for their part, tended to argue that 
Turkey was not yet ready for constitutional change and that it was 
better to put up with some ill-judged legislation in order to be 
spared endless deadlocks and delays. Obviously both parties 
approached the constitutional question with a very keen awareness. 
of what suited them best; and if their roles had been reversed, 
their arguments might well have been reversed too. Be that as it 
may, most progressive Turks would agree that it is unfortunate 
that the parliamentary expression of the Opposition’s viewpoint 
should now be practically stifled. They will hope that at any rate 
the Democrats’ overwhelming majority will give them the courage 
to take whatever unpopular measures may be needed to close the 
trade gap and curb inflation. 


German Economic Policy and Western Europe 


DuRING the first week in May a conference was held in Minster 
(Westphalia) under the auspices of the four institutes for co- 
operative studies attached to the Universities of Miinster, Erlan- 
gen, Frankfurt, and Marburg. The general theme of the conference 
was the Function of Co-operative Organizations in the Framework 
of present Economic Policy. Those attending were mainly econo- 
mists, including a number of invited foreigners, among them the 
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Austrian Minister of Agriculture. The principal features of the 
second day’s proceedings were two long and carefully thought-out 
addresses by Herr Bliicher, the Vice-Chancellor and Minister for 
Economic Co-ordination, and Dr Liibke, the Minister of Agri- 
culture, in the Federal Republic. 

Herr Bliicher, who was on his way to attend a meeting of 
O.E.E.C. in Paris, made a number of interesting points. He com- 
mented on the value of bringing academic and practical men 
together. He said that the young longed for a united Europe and 
this desire should not be allowed to wither. An economic integra- 
tion of Europe was the first stage. It was for the scientists and 
economists to study the possibilities of a fully articulated European 
economy, a land utilization map which would take into account 
natural resources, trade facilities, and consumer needs within the 
pattern of national tradition. The agricultural industry had the 
immediate task of studying not only production but the cost of 
production. He would like to see a European Agricultural Research 
Institute which would, among other things, determine what con- 
stituted an economic farm for different soils and climates; it might 
even be able to suggest a distribution of types of production 
according to natural conditions. Up till now agriculture had been 
neglected and under-represented in O.E.E.C. He would see that 
this was remedied. Dr Bliicher stressed the importance of intensi- 
fying production for the home market. More agricultural produc- 
tion was needed to make good the food formerly obtained from 
Eastern Europe, as well as more facilities for food imports from 
Western Europe. Germany must get away from the idea of 
‘export at any price’. He compared the indices for the increase of 
production and of export per head of population (using 1938 as a 
base) for Germany, the United Kingdom, and France, and showed 
that Germany was considerably behind in each case. 

The taxation policy in Germany had hindered the formation 
and mobility of capital. Railways, roads, water-power, and agri- 
culture all stood in need of more investment, and such investment 
would in turn raise the home demand for consumer goods. 

Herr Bliicher looked forward to a free convertibility of European 
currencies which would be one step towards increased foreign 
investment in Germany. He hoped that protective tariffs would be 
more flexible. The levelling of tariff barriers was the ultimate goal, 
but in the meantime it should be possible to establish and extend 
a list of free goods and to proceed to a gradual mutual lowering of 
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other tariffs. In the past agricultural policy had been too much 
dominated by political considerations and the desire for self- 
sufficiency in all circumstances. Now Germany must recognize 
that the welfare of her neighbours was bound up with her own 
welfare. 

Dr Liibke, the Minister of Agriculture, spoke on the Functions 
of Agricultural Co-operatives in West Germany’s present and 
future policy. He referred to the value of co-operation as a move- 
ment of self-help in a free economy. Agricultural monopolies were 
a drag on efficiency. There was a limit to the support which could 
be given by means of price policies. The emphasis must be on 
increased productivity especially on small and medium farms, 
based on animal husbandry and on fruit and vegetable production. 
Co-operation had a great part to play in modernizing agricultural 
techniques, farm buildings, and farm homes, as well as in con- 
solidating small and scattered holdings. For this liberal credits 
would be needed. Pensions should be provided which would 
enable elderly farmers to retire and make room for young and 
vigorous men. The co-operatives should themselves be rational- 
ized, and it was for the universities to train the new generation of 
leaders. 

Germany has, of course, always been especially concerned with 
agricultural co-operation. She was among the first countries to 
introduce it, and now has a very fine system of agricultural co- 
operative credit. It is interesting to find that the Federal German 
Government, recognizing the country’s backwardness in some 
respects in agriculture, is now recommending co-operation as a 
basis for improving farm techniques. 





Crisis Point in Indo-China 


THIs is a critical moment in the history of Indo-China: critical for 
the three Associated States themselves; no less so for France, 
which for seven and a half years has been waging a wearing and 
costly war there, and for the Western Powers in their concern to 
prevent the spread of Communism in South-East Asia. By the 
time this article appears the Far Eastern Conference at Geneva 
may have decided the immediate future of the Associated States, 
either by agreed decisions or by default. Our concern here is not 
directly with Geneva, but with the present condition of Indo- 
China, and particularly of Vietnam, the most important of the 
Associated States. But the internal events of Vietnam are them- 
selves of importance in helping us to understand the issues under 
discussion at Geneva and the possibilities of an eventual Indo- 
Chinese settlement that would restore stability in South-East 
Asia and not contain the germs of further trouble. 

The opening of the Geneva Conference almost coincided with a 
joint Franco-Vietnamese declaration on 28 April, affirming agree- 
ment between the two nations upon Vietnam’s independence and 
her relationship with France in the French Union. This should 
have been a culminating point in Vietnam’s struggle for sover- 
eignty and the final vindication of the ‘Bao Dai experiment’. Two 
factors, however, detracted from the impact of the declaration. 
First, it was merely a declaration, to be followed eventually by the 
signature of two treaties still to be drafted in their final form; and 
secondly, it came too late. Indeed, it appeared to observers in 
possession of the facts that this declaration of independence might 
turn out to be yet another instance of ‘too little’, as well as‘ too 
late’. At the same time, if Bao Dai is enabled to exploit his country’s 
‘independence’ in its new form—an eventuality which recent 
Viet Minh military successes renders problematical—he will find 
himself acclaimed, and with some justice, as the principal archi- 
tect of this same independence. 

How far this independence goes, of course, is another matter. It 
is idle to expect the equivalent of real ‘dominion status’ on the 
model of India or Pakistan, for ‘dominion status’ is a concept 
foreign to the theory of the French Union.' But it comes a good 
deal nearer to it than any promises or treaties made or signed by 
| ‘See ‘Indo-China: Gateway to South-East Asia’, in The World Today, 
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France in relation to her former territories. The very fact that 
Vietnam’s new relationship with France is to be enshrined in two 
treaties instead of one is a major concession to the Vietnamese 
point of view. The first of the treaties recognizes the total inde- 
pendence of Vietnam and her full and entire sovereignty. The 
second establishes a Franco-Vietnamese association in the French 
Union, theoretically founded on equality between the two coun- 
tries. In certain subjects basic to the concept of independence, such 
as control of the armed forces and of foreign policy, it seems likely 
that the new treaties will represent a considerable advance on the 
agreements of 8 March 1949, which have governed relations be- 
tween France and Vietnam since the return of Bao Dai from exile, 
and which allotted to Vietnam a distinctly subservient position in 
relation to France within the French Union.! It is in the economic 
sphere that certain limitations upon complete sovereignty are 
retained. These arise partly because of French concern to safe- 
guard their investments in Vietnam, and partly through the fact, 
which it would be impracticable to alter in present circumstances, 
that the Indo-China piastre is tied to the franc. Vietnam’s ex- 
ports are insufficient to provide foreign currency adequate for her 
import requirements. Such currency must be provided by France. 
In consequence, a clause in the second treaty provides that any 
Vietnamese purchases outside the French Union must go through 
the Office des Changes in Paris. Once the currency is obtained, the 
orders must be placed through French agencies, with the inevit- 
able consequence that Vietnamese imports will cost more than 
they would if the French middleman were by-passed. A further 
clause provides that France shall be given most-favoured-nation 
treatment in the appointment of technicians in Vietnamese official 
posts. If a Vietnamese technician is not available—and given the 
present acute shortage of trained Vietnamese personnel this will 
often be the case—French technicians must be appointed. Only if 
no competent French technician is available may the Vietnamese 
look elsewhere for candidates. It would be unfair, of course, to 
condemn these French-imposed limitations upon Vietnamese 
sovereignty outside the context of France’s immense sacrifices in 
Vietnam in men, money, and materials. 

With certain reservations that will become apparent, it is now 
possible to appraise the ‘Bao Dai experiment’, some five years after 
the Emperor’s return to his country as Chief of State. Some 


1 See “Trial of Strength in Indo-China’, in The World Today, March 1950. 
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observers consider that the experiment has been a failure. Others, 
notably Mr Malcolm MacDonald, the British Commissioner- 
General in South-East Asia, are enthusiastic supporters of Bao 
Dai, A reasonable view might be that the experiment has been a 
qualified success. Bao Dai remains the only nationally and inter- 
nationally acceptable alternative to Ho Chi Minh, the only figure 
capable of rallying all the non-Communist Nationalist elements in 
Vietnam. Even Bao Dai’s severest critics can suggest no alterna- 
tive to him, short of handing Vietnam unconditionally to Ho Chi 
Minh. At the same time, Bao Dai, while clearly not a French 
puppet, has signally failed to inspire on the official Vietnamese 
side the same degree of revolutionary fervour as unquestionably 
exists on the Viet Minh side. How far this is due to his own 
temperament, which has never been notable for prolonged applica- 
tion to work, and how much to his policy of deliberate inertia, is 
debatable. After a brief spell as Premier from 1 July 1949 to 21 
January 1950, Bao Dai retired to his hunting lodge at The Lake, 
forty-five miles from the administrative village of Ban Methuot, 
in the heart of the Annamese jungle. And he has emerged only at 
well-spaced intervals for visits to the hill station of Dalat, Saigon, 
Hanoi, or less frequently to Hué, the imperial capital of Annam; 
or for visits to France, either for health reasons (he suffers from 
trachoma) or for reasons of high policy, such as the visit which 
preceded the recent declaration of independence. 

Bao Dai’s critics describe his mode of life as lazy and escapist. 
They accuse him of attentisme, or fence-sitting, the endemic 
political disease of Vietnam. In fact, he finds it convenient not to 
work in Saigon, where he would be exposed to the importunities 
of his own followers and to French pressure. By staying in a singu- 
larly inaccessible place such as The Lake, he retains a greater 
measure of independence. He is also known to attach some im- 
portance to the Vietnamese conception of the sovereign as a being 
remote and mysterious. Yet from the remoteness of his hunting 
lodge, he has managed to rule at times most effectively. Without 
leaving it for a moment, he dismissed the stagnant Tran Van Huu 
administration in June 1952 and appointed Nguyen Van Tam, then 
Minister of the Interior and head of the Security Police, as the new 
Primé Minister. Ably assisted by a personal secretariat working 
both at Dalat and Ban Methuot, he subjects each Bill drafted by 
his Cabinet to the closest personal scrutiny and withholds the 
royal seal of approval whenever he deems it necessary. Perhaps the 
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strongest factors in Bao Dai’s relative lack of personal popularity 
have been two circumstances beyond his control—the war and 
French policy. 

The two are indeed closely linked. The war, which Bao Dai’s 
own National Army is still incapable of fighting on its own, has 
necessitated the military presence of the French. And this presence 
has partly, though not entirely, dictated French policy towards 
Vietnam: it is difficult to surrender sovereignty to a nation tem- 
porarily unable to exercise it without military support. At the same 
time, by their unwillingness to hand over even as much as possible 
of the substance of independence before being forced to do so by 
events, as well as by their hesitations in backing Bao Dai, the 
French may have greatly contributed to the Emperor’s relative 
lack of prestige. It is worth recalling that though the Indo-China 
war began on 19 December 1946, it was not until a year later, on 
23 December 1947, that the French Government of the day 
formally recognized the impossibility of reaching an agreement 
with Ho Chi Minh and decided to explore the possibilities outside 
the Viet Minh—in other words to approach Bao Dai, then in exile 
in Hong Kong. It was not until 5 June 1948, in the agreement of 
the Bay of Along, signed by the French High Commissioner Emile 
Bollaert and Bao Dai, that France recognized the principle of the 
unity of Vietnam—that is, the inclusion of the former colony of 
Cochinchina with the protectorates of Annam and Tonking in an 
independent Vietnam (a recognition which, if granted to Ho Chi 
Minh in the Fontainebleau negotiations of July 1946, might con- 
ceivably have averted the Indo-China war). And when Bao Dai did 
return to Vietnam as its Chief of State, he brought with him only 
the agreements of March 1949 which granted his country merely 
the somewhat limited ‘independence within the framework of the 
French Union’. It was not until 3 July 1953 that France promised 
Vietnam complete independence, and even that generous though 
belated gesture was not to be implemented, and then incompletely, 
until the declaration of independence of 28 April 1954. Small 
wonder, perhaps, that the more extreme of Vietnam’s non- 
Communist Nationalists should at times have felt their confidence 
in the ‘Bao Dai experiment’ flagging. 

It would be a mistake, however, to take an exaggerated view of 
Bao Dai’s unpopularity. Specifically, he can count, for instance, 
on the loyalty and support of the four militant religious com- 
munities of Vietnam. Three of these are in Cochinchina (South 
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Vietnam): the Hoa-Haos, who style themselves neo-Buddhists, 
the Caodaists, who practise an eclectic faith borrowed from various 
older religions, and the Binh Xuyen. Between them, the Hoa- 
Haos and the Caodaists, who are united by an alliance and im- 
placably opposed to the Viet Minh, number some 3 million adher- 
ents. The Hoa-Haos have 40,000 men under arms and the 
Caodaists 18,000. The Binh Xuyen, a less important sect, have a 
force of about 2,000 men, consisting mainly of personal followers 
of ‘General’ Le Van Vien, who at one time ran the ‘Grand Monde’, 
the best-known gambling establishment in the Far East, in Cholon, 
the Chinese town adjoining Saigon. The fourth militant religious 
community is that of the Catholics of North Vietnam, who live in 
the two areas surrounding the bishoprics of Phat Diem and Bui 
Chu, in the Red River Delta. Their militant arm is known as the 
Unités Mobiles pour la Défense de la Chrétienté, or U.M.D.C. 
The Catholics, who in the earlier stages of the Bao Dai experi- 
ment were uncertain which way to turn, although naturally 
opposed to the Viet Minh on religious grounds, rallied to Bao Dai 
unequivocally after the recognition of his regime by the Vatican on 
12 March 1950. 

In principle, the armies of the militant sects were incorporated 
into the Vietnamese National Army in 1952, but in practice they 
resisted absorption and under the general title of ‘suppletifs’ 
worked alongside the French Union Army, with French liaison 
officers attached to their respective headquarters. ‘Their resistance 
to absorption, it should be explained, was due to a desire for local 
autonomy and not to opposition to the Bao Dai regime. Now, 
however, under an agreement reported on 10 April 1954, some 
35,000 of these auxiliary troops, belonging to the Caodaists, 
Hoa-Haos, and Binh Xuyen, have signed an oath of ‘unconditional 
support’ for the Emperor and are to be paid by him. It is under- 
stood that this arrangement has been made possible by American 
financial aid’, and its effect will no doubt be greatly to enhance the 
personal authority of Bao Dai. 

Politically, support for Bao Dai is extremely difficult to evaluate, 
partly because personal loyalty to the Emperor, which is wide- 
spread, does not necessarily entail active support of his regime. 
This particularly applies to Tonking (North Vietnam), tradition- 
ally the cradle of Vietnamese nationalism. The country’s political 
life, in any case, is in a state of suspension. Virtually the only 


' The Observer, 11 April 1954. 
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political party of any consequence is the Dai Viet (Nationalist) 
party, whose principal figure is the dynamic Governor of North 
Vietnam, Nguyen Huu Tri; and even the Dai Viet is small in 
numbers. The two other main political groupings in the north, 
the Vietnam Quoc Dan Dang (the Vietnamese Nationalist Party) 
and the Dong Minh Hoi (the Revolutionary Vietnamese League), 
are officially dissolved, although they still function in a limited 
way. Both the V.N.Q.D.D. and the D.M.H., which were built 
upon Kuomintang support, are largely discredited through the 
Chinese Nationalists’ military eclipse. In the south, another 
virtually defunct body is the League for National Restoration, the 
political arm of the Caodaists. The League was largely the creation 
of Tran Van Tuyen, at the time of writing the Manager of the 
Vietnamese official news agency, Vietnam-Presse. ‘Tuyen, a 
Tonkinese and a fervent Nationalist, joined the Caodaists after 
resigning from the Tran Van Huu Government in 1951. At one 
time he claimed a membership of two million for the Restoration 
League, but it is clear that this impressive figure was obtained 
merely by registering every inhabitant of ‘Tay Ninh province, the 
Caodaist area. Through all his frequent changes of ‘line’ Tuyen has 
remained an unwavering supporter of Bao Dai. 

Apart, then, from the religious communities, it is clear that Bao 
Dai’s principal support comes from the intellectual political circles 
of the cities—necessarily a small, though important, section of the 
population. And even among these circles support is not unwaver- 
ing. The 179 delegates who attended a Nationalist Congress in 
October 1953 (211 had been invited) were far from unanimous in 
their support of Bao Dai. Many of them were outspoken in de- 
manding more energetic action from the Emperor in securing the 
substance of independence from the French, despite an appeal by 
Prince Buu Loc, then High Commissioner in Paris and now Prime 
Minister, for moderation, and the need of French support for a 
young nation struggling for national survival.1 One Nationalist, 
Nguyen Phan Long, inspired perhaps more by nationalistic fervour 
than by a sense of the practical, said on 6 December that the 
Emperor ‘seemed determined to hold back and await develop- 
ments’. He took the view that Vietnam should act without delay 
on the French promise of independence of 3 July 1953.” It took 
Prince Buu Loc three weeks in December 1953 to January 1954 


* Manchester Guardian, 13 October 1953. 
2 The Times, 7 December 1953. 
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to form a Government. His principal and avowed aim was a 
Government of national union representing the main political 
parties, the religious sects, and the regional interests. Nationalist 
divergences and unwillingness to co-operate forced him to 
abandon the project, and on 12 January he formed, instead, a 
Government of technicians, judiciously chosen to comprise six 
men from the north, two from the centre, and seven from the 
south. It should be noted, however, that previous administrations, 
including even that of Nguyen Van Tam, which had at least a 
representative appearance, were in fact even less representative 
than the absence of general elections would lead one to expect: in 
most cases the men of different parties who composed these 
earlier administrations had no official mandate from their parties, 
but merely served as private individuals. 

The Nationalist Congress and the abortive Buu Loc negotia- 
tions which followed it may be regarded as the low water mark of 
Bao Dai’s personal prestige. There can be no question, however, 
that the Buu Loc administration’s success in negotiating the 
independence treaties with France has largely restored the Em- 
peror’s standing in Vietnam, particularly after Bao Dai’s own suc- 
cess in rallying the sectarian armies to his personal command. This 
improvement was apparent even in April, when two resolutions 
favourable to Bao Dai were published. The first, on 2 April, was 
signed by the military leaders of the Caodaist, Hoa-Hao, and Binh 
Xuyen sects, and by representatives of the Catholics and the Dai 
Viet, who pledged themselves to close collaboration against Com- 
munism. The second, on g April, committed the three sects and 
the Catholics (though not the Dai Viet) to unconditional support 
of Bao Dai ‘in his struggle for the total independence of Vietnam 
and the liberation of the Vietnamese people from the ‘Communist 
yoke.’ But the great question-mark remains the absence of general 
elections in Vietnam. Bao Dai at one time held the view that elec- 
tions were possible in the pacified zones of Vietnam, and by the 
middle of 1952 no fewer than thirty projects for a National 
Assembly had been studied. But in the event it has been found 
impracticable to hold general elections, and the only test of public 
opinion so far has been the municipal elections of February 1953, 
held in 2,000 villages and five major towns in the pacified areas. 
‘The muster of voters is also of interest. In Annam, the Emperor’s 
‘own’ province, it reached g2 per cent of the electorate, but in 
‘Tonking it was only 73 per cent and in Hanoi itself as low as 54 
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per cent. The average poll for the entire election was 80 per cent. 

These figures are significant if one bears in mind that the 
elections were in areas supposedly favourable to Bao Dai. Since the 
Viet Minh still control more than half the country in terms of 
population, the results of a general election might be startling. It 
should be remembered that despite the Viet Minh’s acceptance 
of aid from China, traditionally the enemy of Vietnam, Ho Chi 
Minh still appears to the majority of Vietnamese peasants as a 
liberator. Until the siege of Dien Bien Phu, in which, according to 
the French Union Commander-in-Chief, General Henri Navarre, ! 
a Communist Chinese anti-aircraft unit was in action, there had 
been no Chinese combatants in Indo-China. The peasant, ignor- 
ant of politics, knows only this, that on one side there are Viet- 
namese troops (the Viet Minh Army) and on the other not only 
Vietnamese (fighting either in the French Union Army or in the 
National Army) but also ‘foreigners’, that is, Frenchmen, Sene- 
galese, Tunisians, Algerians, Moroccans, and Germans of the 
Foreign Legion. His tendency is to regard Ho Chi Minh as a 
nationalist and his fellow-countrymen on the opposite side as 
puppets of a colonial Power. That this is no longer so, and that by 
accepting massive Chinese aid Ho Chi Minh has himself sur- 
rendered a portion of his independence, passes over the peasant’s 
head. A recent arrival in Britain from Vietnam has reported the 
gloomy estimate that under present conditions about 80 per cent 
of the population of North Vietnam would vote for the Viet Minh. 
In the centre and south the voting might, of course, be more evenly 
divided, and in some areas might show a majority for Bao Dai. But 
those who advocate general elections should have some conception 
of the strength of the Viet Minh, not merely because of the presence 
of the French in Indo-China but also because of terrorist threats 
to a largely apathetic peasantry. 

The development of the Vietnamese National Army, potenti- 
ally the strongest force in South-East Asia, should be viewed in 
the same context of a continued French presence and tutelage. In 
an important statement on 16 February,? the Chief of Staff of the 
National Army, Brig.-Gen. Nguyen Van Hinh, announced that 
the Army already numbered 218,000 men and would reach at least 
330,000 by the end of the year. Whether that figure is ever reached 
depends as much upon political developments at Geneva and 
military developments in Vietnam as upon the success of the pro- 


1 The Observer, 9 May 1954. 2 The Times, 17 February 1954. 
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gramme of expansion. What is certain is that at present the 
National Army is not yet a match for the Viet Minh Army, either 
numerically or in terms of fighting efficiency. The Viet Minh 
Army now probably numbers about 379,000 men, of whom some 
175,000 are regulars. But it is an army trained and tested in battle, 
with seven and a half years of operational experience behind it; 
an army, moreover, led by a commander-in-chief—General Vo 
Nguyen Giap—whose extraordinary military aptitude is ac- 
knowledged on the French side. In contrast, the National Army is 
a recent and relatively untried organization. Officially formed in 
1948, it made little progress until the flow of American equipment 
began to make itself felt in 1952. During the past eighteen months, 
while neither manpower nor equipment has been a problem, its 
growth has been limited by the inevitable delay in training officers. 
The Training School at Dalat turns out 200 officers every nine 
months and there are efficient regional military schools at Hanoi, 
Hué, and Saigon. But the Army, impressive in parade, has been 
relatively disappointing in performance: it is easier to build an 
army than to make it fight. Under French officers, Vietnamese 
troops have been successful even in the vital battleground of 
North Vietnam; but when last year the defence of the Catholic 
territory of Bui Chu was entrusted to the National Army, two 
battalions defected to the Viet Minh with their arms and equip- 
ment. In practice, the principal use of the National Army has been 
in the relatively passive role of policing the ‘pacified zones’ of 
South Vietnam, thus freeing French Union troops for combatant 
duties in the north. 

In considering the performance of the National Army it is 
difficult to avoid the observation that a French declaration of 
‘dominion status’ for Vietnam made upon the return of Bao Dai in 
1949, instead of five years later, might well have provided these 
local troops with the kind of spark that has made the Viet Minh 
soldiers so formidable in battle. But the National Army remains a 
potential power. Indeed a problem which the Western Powers 
must have had before them at Geneva is the danger of the ab- 
sorption of the National Army by the Viet Minh. Any settlement 
that paved the way tor a coalition of Viet Minh and ‘Baodaist’ po- 
liticians would contain such a possibility; and a Vietnamese force 
formed by the amalgamation of the Viet Minh and National armies 
might prove a serious menace to the rest of South-East Asia. 

In comparison with Vietnam, the sister states of Laos and 
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Cambodia require relatively little space in a survey of the Indo- 
China problem. Their predominantly Buddhist populations are, 
broadly speaking, staunchly anti-Communist, and, in the case of 
Laos, pro-French. In Cambodia, dissident bands known as the 
Khmer Issaraks, largely infiltrated by Vietnamese and supported 
by the Viet Minh, have from time to time committed acts of 
terrorism. One or more of these bands, having seized a portion of 
Battambang province in westernmost Cambodia, is claimed by 
Communist spokesmen to have formed a Government. In Laos, 
the so-called Government of Pathet Lao, under Prince Soupanna 
Vong (half-brother of the Premier of the French-supported Laotian 
Government, Prince Soupanna Phouma), was set up with the 
support of the Viet Minh force which invaded Laos in April 
1953. It appears to control a small area of Samneua province in 
easternmost Laos. Both Laos and Cambodia have held free general 
elections. Franco-Laotian relations have been settled in an agree- 
ment recently concluded, and Franco-Cambodian relations are 
at present under discussion. In both countries independence from 
France has gone considerably farther than in Vietnam, and French 
troops are present only in certain areas and by mutual agreement. 
The French agreements with Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia, 
either completed or still under discussion, probably represent the 
extreme limits of French concessions, short of abandoning the 
entire concept of the French Union. French opinion remains 
profoundly divided on the Indo-China issue. The Gaullists on the 
extreme Right have long opposed the war on the ground that it has 
dissipated French strength; on the extreme Left the Communists, 
for different and evident reasons, have likewise opposed it, with 
the wavering support of the Socialists. Only the Popular Re- 
publicans (M.R.P.), a section of the Radicals, and various smaller 
groups have supported its continuation. After the defeat of Dien 
Bien Phu, it is probably true to say that public and political 
opinions are now agreed upon one dominant aim—the safe with- 
drawal of the French expeditionary force, at as early a date as is 
consistent with France’s international obligations. General 
Navarre in his statement on 8 May? may be said to have given 
advance notice of the amended French attitude when he said that 
in his view the war would have to be internationalized if the 
Geneva Conference failed to bring hostilities to an end. B.C 


1 The New York Times (International Edition), 12 May 1954. 
2 The Observer, 9 May 1954. 








Radio in the Cold War 


VasT sums of money are being spent every minute to keep up an 
incessant flow of news, comment, and plain propaganda from 
hundreds of broadcasting stations all over the world. Broadcasting 
is one of the major fronts of the cold war and it is the only one on 
which the U.S.S.R. and her satellites have been forced on to the 
defensive over a considerable period of time. This does not mean, 
however, that there has been no vigorous action on the part of 
the Communist broadcasting organizations; but their overall task 
is much more difficult than that of their Western counterparts, 
for they not only have to produce their own broadcasts but must 
also try to keep out the many voices of the opposing camp. The 
Western broadcasting organizations, on the other hand, are not 
concerned with silencing the other side and are therefore free to 
concentrate on putting their material on the air and getting it 
across to their audience. Positive action usually generates a good 
fighting morale—in this particular connection this has not been 
without effect on the relative quality and usefulness of broadcasting 
in the cold war. 

Owing to its geographical position and to the great number of 
set-owners, Europe is the cockpit of the radio war. In an article of 
this length it is impossible to mention all the protagonists in the 
broadcasting world, and Europe must be the centre of attention. 
Almost all European countries, with the refreshing exception of 
Portugal, have their foreign language services, and additional 
broadcasts pour in from the other side of the Atlantic and even 
from the Pacific area. Quite a number of broadcasting organizations 
in Europe, particularly in Scandinavia, concentrate on the purely 
informative side by permitting a number of straightforward news 
bulletins to speak for themselves. The majority of European coun- 
tries, however, presumably find it useful to augment ‘the plain 
unvarnished truth’, as represented by ordinary news bulletins, with 
a large amount of comment and interpretation. The purest news- 
casts are probably those transmitted by the United Nations from 
Lake Success and Geneva. 


THE FAR AND MIDDLE EAST 
‘The Far East, where the cold war has been hotted up in recent 
years, is a comparative backwater of the radio war, largely because 
of the small number of receivers available to the population. This 
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does not prevent Asian countries from adding their voices to the 
universal hubbub. The wars in Korea and Indo-China have, as 
was only to be expected, pitted the combatant sides against one 
another over the air as well as in actual battle. Radio Peking, which 
keeps up a round-the-clock service for South-East Asia, particu- 
larly for Chinese residents abroad, also broadcasts in English for 
listeners in Europe. The Indian and Pakistani broadcasting services 
have their own antagonism over Kashmir to project, but both 
find time to broadcast informative bulletins in English and other 
European languages for audiences in Europe. 

The Chinese Nationalists on Formosa have a powerful trans- 
mitter at their disposal which enables them to provide a day-long 
listening alternative to Radio Peking’s home service. The Broad- 
casting Corporation of Japan has also joined in the fray; its ex- 
ternal services have left the experimental stage, and since last 
summer a nine-hour daily service in Japanese (for Japanese abroad), 
English, Portuguese, Mandarin, and Indonesian has been operat- 
ing successfully. Australia broadcasts purely informative news in 
English, French, Indonesian, and Thai. 

The Middle East has its own little conflict of Arab against Jew 
to worry about. Radio Damascus broadcasts in Hebrew and in both 
German and Serbo-Croat to Jewish immigrants in Israel, and 
Radio Cairo has become the more or less authoritative voice of the 
Arab League. The ‘Voice of Israel’ from Jerusalem retaliates with 
transmissions in Arabic and Turkish, as well as English and 
French. It also has to cope with Yiddish propaganda from Warsaw 
and Bucarest, which tries to reach East European Jews now in 
Israel, making great play with the economic hardships imposed on 
them in their new home. Israel replies in Rumanian and Polish. 

Cairo is the busiest broadcasting station in the Middle East. 
Apart from broadcasts supporting the Arab cause it provides 
special Koran transmissions for the Islamic world. The chief 
religious broadcaster of the Islamic world, of course, is Radio 
Mecca. Teheran provides a number of bulletins in English, French, 
German, and Russian. A piquant sideline in Middle East broad- 
casting is displayed by Radio Rabat, which beams Monarchist 
propaganda to Spain and Spanish Morocco. 


RADIO MOSCOW 


The Soviet Radio Committee bestrides the Communist broad- 
casting world like a colossus. The satellite broadcasting organiza- 
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tions have integrated their services in the overall scheme of Com- 
munist broadcasting by means of a series of bilateral agreements 
with the U.S.S.R., most of which were concluded last year. Un- 
fortunately, official statements merely refer to co-operation in 
general terms, and only the increasing use made by Radio Moscow 
of satellite frequencies and technical equipment provides clues as 
to the true character of these agreements. Thus, for instance, 
before the last federal election in Germany, Moscow in German 
was carried on one of Czechoslovakia’s home stations during peak 
listening hours in the evening. 

Radio Moscow itself operates through a vast network of short- 
wave transmitters in all parts of the U.S.S.R., reinforcing them 
with medium-wave stations and satellite transmitters at peak listen- 
ing times.! The U.S.S.R. also makes use of nine satellite stations at 
varying times. In October of last year the total weekly output of 
Radio Moscow’s foreign services was just over 603 hours a week. 
Over the last twelve months Radio Moscow’s external services have 
been reduced by almost 100 programme hours each week. On the 
other hand key services such as Arabic, Persian, and Bengali have 
been slightly increased. Small-scale reductions have been made in 
transmissions in West European languages and Mandarin. (Man- 
darin, Italian, and French broadcasts take up twenty-one hours 
each week). Broadcasting in English, edited separately for the 
United Kingdom, North America, the Far East, and South-East 
Asia, remains among Moscow’s major efforts with about ninety 
hours a week, of which more than half is intended for North 
America and about a third for the United Kingdom. The satellites 
are given ten to fifteen hours per week each, and twenty-one hours 
are devoted to Latin America. It is surprising that Moscow’s ser- 
vices to Germany and Yugoslavia have suffered the most drastic 
reductions: at the end of 1952 Moscow in German broadcast for 
fifty-six hours a week, while at the end of last year this had been 
reduced to thirty-five. Moscow in Serbo-Croat suffered a similar 
reduction from thirty-one to fourteen hours a week, over the same 
period of time. 

‘The European satellites, with the exception of Eastern Germany, 
all run their own external broadcasting services. Two years ago 
they still broadcast to one another, but that obviously redundant 
aspect of radio propaganda has since been abandoned. They all 


‘ Detailed broadcasting schedules of Radio Moscow are given in the World 
Radio Handbook 1954, pp. 56-7. 
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give up about four hours of their daily broadcasting time for relays 
of Radio Moscow’s services to the West, and for part of the night 
all suitable satellite short-wave channels carry Moscow’s North 
American service. With over 316 programme hours per week, the 
Polish Radio is the Communist world’s most active external broad- 
casting service after Radio Moscow itself. The other European 
satellites put out from forty-three (Albania) to about 119 (Czecho- 
slovakia) programme hours a week for abroad. The pattern is 
roughly identical, with broadcasts in West European languages, 
Greek, and particularly Serbo-Croat taking pride of place. Brief 
informative bulletins in Russian are included. During the night all 
satellite channels carry Moscow’s North American service in 
English, together with a service of their own in English and in their 
own languages, designed for the East European language groups in 
the U.S.A. and Canada. The Albanian service is carried by Radio 
Sofia as there are no short-wave transmitters in Albania. These 
broadcasts for ‘native sons’ are heavily tinged with nostalgia and 
sentiment, and the political aspect is not unduly emphasized. Radio 
Kiev’s transmissions in Ukrainian are similar. 


THE VOICE OF AMERICA! 


The United States Government’s reply to the Communist broad- 
casting effort is the ‘Voice of America’, which has grown into a 
gigantic organization, controlling the world’s most powerful trans- 
mitters* and a chain of relay stations located in Britain, Germany, 
Greece, the Dodecanese, Tangier, Ceylon, Hawaii, Okinawa, and 
the Philippines. Recently the ‘Voice of America’, which is con- 
trolled directly by the State Department, has reduced its output, 
but it still broadcasts in thirty-four languages every day on nearly 
100 frequencies. While its total output is not as vast as that of 
Radio Moscow, its broadcasting pattern is much more flexible, 
enabling it to increase and reduce broadcasts effectively whenever 
needed. 


THE B.B.C. 
The B.B.C. has been the technical and ideological pioneer of 
external broadcasting, and its wartime services to occupied Europe 
established an unexpectedly high standard of radio journalism. 


1 An authoritative analysis of Western broadcasting policy, particularly with 
regard to the Voice of America and the B.B.C., is given by E. Tangye Lean in 
the BBC Quarterly (Winter Number 1949). 

2 The 1,000 kw transmitters at Munich and on Okinawa. 
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The general policy of the programmes in the external services must, 
of course, be in line with the policy of H.M. Government. The 
General Overseas Service serves the Commonwealth and the 
English-speaking world in general. During the period of intensive 
cold war—which included the jamming campaign—there has been 
a slight reduction in output to Western Europe and, more notice- 
ably, to Latin America. But in spite of retractions of services and 
other economies, the European Services as a whole still amount 
to approximately half the output of B.B.C. External Services.* They 
are still able to draw on the reputation built up during the war, 
and their news bulletins enjoy an unrivalled reputation for objec- 
tivity and accuracy. 

The B.B.C. relays some of the European foreign language pro- 
grammes of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, which broad- 
casts for about sixteen hours a day in fourteen languages to Europe, 
Latin America, and the Caribbean. The B.B.C. itself enjoys 
relay facilities in various parts of the world: thus, for instance, some 
of its programmes are regularly carried by the Austrian and West 
German networks. 


OTHER ASPECTS OF THE EUROPEAN SCENE 


The other major external broadcasting services in Western 
Europe are operated by the French and Italian networks. France 
has an overseas service in French, which is somewhat similar to 
the B.B.C.’s General Overseas Service. Its European service 
specializes in Central European affairs, and it also broadcasts talks 
in French for Central European listeners. Paris Radio produces 
about fourteen programme hours daily for Europe.*® 

The foreign services of the Italian Radio are much more ambi- 
tious. Rome is on the air for well over thirty hours a day in a large 
variety of languages, including, of course, transmissions for the 
U.S.S.R. and the satellite countries, special transmissions for 

* For a detailed analysis of the relationship between the Government and the 
B.B.C. see the White Paper on Broadcasting Policy (Cmd. 6852, July 1946). 

* The Committee set up under the chairmanship of Lord Drogheda to inquire 
into Britain’s oversea information services as a whole in its recently published 
Report (Cmd. 9138 of 1954) recommends as a possible economy the discon- 
tinuance of B.B.C. services in French, Italian, Danish, Dutch, Norwegian, 
Portuguese, and Swedish. At the same time it advocates a considerable increase 
of activity and expenditure in other directions, including a restoration of the 
Latin American services and the allocation of more capital expenditure for 
technical development, particularly in the Far East. The Report also states that 
both the Americans and the Russians are in advance of the B.B.C. in the develop- 
ment of transmitters near target areas.—Ed. 

* Excluding ‘French by Radio’, which is also broadcast to this country. 
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Australasia, and bulletins in Arabic, Urdu, Mandarin, and Indo- 
nesian. The Italian service for East Africa has recently discon- 
tinued its bulletins in the native languages of the former Italian 
colonies and limits itself to English and Italian. The tenor of 
Italian broadcasts to Communist Europe is right-wing, but it does 
not approach the vehemence of the propaganda produced by Radio 
Madrid’s small-scale service for Communist Europe. 

Germany has its own particular broadcasting set-up; all the 
large broadcasting services transmit special bulletins for Germany, 
but the real issue is being fought out between the West and East 
German home services, which are easily received throughout the 
country. The Communists have made some effort to jam the West 
German networks and particularly programmes specially designed 
for Eastern Germany, but they have been unable to prevent the 
growth of a large audience in the German Democratic Republic, 
which has even succeeded in establishing close contact with West 
German stations. R.I.A.S.1 has been outstandingly successful in 
this respect and is consequently one of the German Communists’ 
pet aversions. 

The initial moves for a West German short-wave service for the 
outside world have already been made. The West German net- 
works have pooled their resources for this purpose to set up the 
“Deutsche Welle’ organization. It already broadcasts in German 
for the Far East and the Pacific, the Middle East, Africa, South 
America, and North America for fifteen hours a day. Later this 
year programmes in English, French, Spanish, and Portuguese will 
be added. The construction of a 200 kw short-wave transmitter 
for the ‘Deutsche Welle’ at Juelich will also be taken in hand this 
year. 

Radio Yugoslavia stands apart in the cold war. It strongly 
opposes the U.S.S.R., but puts out a fair amount of Socialist and 
Communist propaganda to prove to listeners in the European 
satellite countries that the orthodoxy of Communism resides in 
Belgrade, and not in Moscow. The Yugoslavs have recently made 
drastic cuts in their foreign service, bringing it down to a mere six 
hours a day by a particularly stringent reduction carried out last 
January. Transmissions in Italian and German have been aban- 
doned and bulletins for the satellite countries have been cut. 

Religious broadcasting also plays a part in the cold war. Radio 
Vatican, which commands excellent technical resources, broad- 


1 R.I.A.S.—Radio im Amerikanischen Sektor, Berlin. 
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casts to all the satellites and to Russia, even though its service has 
been one of the most long-suffering victims of Communist jam- 
ming. Its bulletins consist largely of Catholic news, sermons, and 
talks about the persecution of the Roman Catholic Church behind 
the Iron Curtain. It is worth noting that the United States Pro- 
testant Evangelical organizations have been buying radio time on 
commercial stations in the European zone for some time.* 

The political characteristics of the cold war are particularly 
favourable for the operation of clandestine means of disseminating 
information and for the exploitation of the romantic associations of 
this method of undercover work. The fact is, however, that, as far 
as is known, there is no actual underground broadcasting station 
appealing to a wide audience in existence in Europe today. The 
stations which operate in this cloak-and-dagger fashion are all 
located outside the countries for which their broadcasts are in- 
tended. Their exact locations are, of course, not generally known. 


RADIO FREE EUROPE 

Comparisons between the times devoted by Radio Moscow on the 
one hand and by the B.B.C. and the Voice of America on the other 
to their audiences in satellite Europe are apt to be misleading. At 
the moment it is here that the most important battle of the radio 
war is being waged; but the contestants are not the external 
services of the two sides, but the foreign language services of the 
West and the home services of the satellite countries themselves. 
The activities of Radio Moscow are relatively unimportant in this 
connexion, but the Western radio services are faced with the task 
of opposing the tremendous propaganda effect of the hour-by- 
hour broadcasts of the satellite home services, which enjoy the 
great advantage of being on the spot and of approaching their 
listeners through more varied means than the eternal news bulletin 
and commentary of the external broadcast. Literary features, 
broadcasts for special groups, such as women, children, farmers, 
and so on, and even concerts are being given a political significance, 
and it is difficult to oppose such a massed array of weapons with 
thirty-minute transmissions, although the importance of truthful 
information as a morale-builder can never be overestimated. 

A private American organization, the National Committee for a 
Free Europe, decided to fill this breach and to provide a real 
alternative to the satellite home services. Its broadcasting station, 


* Notably Radio Luxemburg and Tangier. 
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Radio Free Europe, started full-scale operations in 1951. It is 
situated on the very edge of the Iron Curtain, in Bavaria, and its 
twenty-one transmitters in Germany and Portugal are among the 
most powerful in Europe. Radio Free Europe is on the air each 
day with a day-long service for Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
Hungary, carried on medium-wave channels and designed as a 
real alternative to the programmes provided by the satellites for 
their home audiences. Brief news bulletins are broadcast every 
hour. In addition, Radio Free Europe operates a short-wave service 
for Bulgaria and Rumania, consisting of a number of short trans- 
missions along conventional lines. A similar service for Albania 
has recently been abandoned. Radio Free Europe has displayed 
some imagination in its efforts to reach its target audience; its 
latest move has been the use of a mobile medium wave transmitter 
in Bavaria which is expected to make jamming more difficult. 

Radio Liberation, also domiciled in Munich, is Radio Free 
Europe’s counterpart in relation to the U.S.S.R. It is sponsored 
by the American Committee for the Liberation of the Peoples of 
Russia and began broadcasting last year. Its Russian service still 
consists mainly of news transmissions, and it also broadcasts news 
bulletins in the languages of some of the non-Russian peoples of 
the U.S.S.R. 

There is also a United States National Committee for a Free 
Asia, but its broadcasting organization, Radio Free Asia, has no 
station of its own and limits its work to the provision of technical 
assistance to other broadcasting services. 


TACTICS AND STRATEGY 


The number of channels available on the air is necessarily 
limited and there is a constant fight for frequencies between the 
opposing camps. The Organization Internationale de Radio- 
diffusion, formed after the last war, soon came under complete 
Communist domination like some other international organizations 
in Europe. ‘Together with the International 'Telecommunications 
Union, a United Nations agency, it sponsored the so-called Copen- 
hagen plan in 1948 which attempted to allocate the available fre- 
quencies in the European broadcasting zone. It must be stated that 
the United States, although a member of the International 'Tele- 
communications Union, has never been a party to the Copenhagen 
agreement and has had nothing to do with the O.I.R. The other 
Western nations, including Britain, have since formed a broad- 
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casting organization of their own, and the O.I.R. now represents 
only the Communist bloc, including China. Britain and the United 
States have been repeatedly accused of ‘piracy of the air’ by the 
O.I.R.—it is claimed that the United States uses thirty frequencies 
in Germany instead of the two allocated for this purpose by the 
Copenhagen plan and that Britain has ‘stolen’ three frequencies 
in Germany and five in Austria. 

The Communists decided in 1949 that they would try to keep 
out Western broadcasts. That year was a milestone in the radio 
war: it witnessed the beginnings of the most costly and extensive 


jamming operation on record. There is no comparison between the 


wartime jamming of the Germans, which merely distorted trans- 
missions and made listening difficult, and jamming as practised by 
the Communists, which completely blots out the offending station. 
Hundreds of transmitters must be involved; sometimes whole 
wave bands are jammed just on the chance that they may contain 
a Western transmission. Unconfirmed reports by Polish refugees 
say that in Poland the jamming in certain areas is directed by 
special monitoring vans, which cruise around the country checking 
on reception conditions. As soon as a Western broadcast becomes 
audible the jammers are called in. The U.S.S.R. has its own 


jamming stations and the satellites have theirs too. The satellites 
jam in accordance with local needs and conditions. Then there 


must be a centrally directed network of jamming stations all over 
the Communist world, which operate according to plan. ‘The ordin- 
ary listener in Western Europe can see the effects of this policy for 
himself just by going through the short-wave band of his wireless. 

In reply, the Western stations have tried to outflank this jam- 
ming by building more and stronger transmitters, by co-ordinat- 
ing their operations, and by concentrating the output of a group of 
transmitters on one target in the hope of outdoing the jammers. 
This last process is known as beaming. Smaller transmitters 
literally dodge around in the air to evade the jammers; they keep 
on slightly varying their frequency all the time, and the disgust of 
the would-be listener can well be imagined. 

So far the satellite regimes have refrained from issuing a prohi- 
bition against listening to foreign radio stations. The futility of such 
an order was best demonstrated during the last war. But listening 
to Western stations is discouraged by all the means at the regimes’ 
disposal, and Western broadcasting stations and broadcasters are 
targets of frequent abuse in the press and are often linked with 
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some of the show trials which have been staged in the Communist 
world to demonstrate their demoralizing influence. Jamming has 
proved more effective in combating short-wave broadcasts than 
even the German practice of mutilating existing wireless sets. 

An entirely new problem was posed for the Communists by the 
emergence of Radio Free Europe. Medium-wave transmissions 
are much more difficult to jam than short-wave broadcasts, and 
listeners in Czechoslovakia and Hungary have always made use of 
the opportunity of listening to the Austrian home service. By con- 
centrating on medium-wave broadcasts, by the strength and 
proximity of its transmitters, and by beaming, Radio Free Europe 
appears to have overcome the jammers for the time being. 

The Communists at first attempted to make medium-wave 
listening difficult by reducing the production of strong wireless 
sets, but Radio Free Europe is strong enough to make itself heard 
on even the weakest receiver in Eastern Europe. And so the Com- 
munists have decided to introduce ‘wireless with wires’—in other 
words, the system of wired radio known in this country as radio 
diffusion. The propaganda machine in all the satellite countries has 
already begun to sing the praises of the new system: the wired 
loudspeakers are said to be cheaper, simpler, and better than con- 
ventional wireless sets. Considerable progress has been made in 
Bulgaria and Rumania with the introduction of this system, which 
is also used in the U.S.S.R. In Poland the ratio between wireless 
and wired radio seems to be about half and half. Small beginnings 
have been made in Czechoslovakia. All the satellites now relay 
Moscow’s programmes for their country on their own home ser- 
vice to enable them to reach radio diffusion listeners. 

The complete elimination of wireless sets and the general intro- 
duction of wired radio would win the radio war for the Com- 
munists. It is unlikely, however, that this final horror of the ‘Big 
Brother’ system will be reached in the foreseeable future—there 
will still be wireless sets in Eastern Europe in 1984. As long as 
there exists a single set, some of the Western broadcasts will get 
through. There are too many transmissions and too many people 
willing to listen to them—at least from the jammers’ point of view. 


J.A. 


1 Glos Pracy (7 May 1953) gives the number of wireless set owners as 1,119,262 
and that of ‘listeners to programmes from loudspeakers’ as 1,092,171. 
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The Future of the European Payments 
Union 


THE European Payments Union, which was set up in 1950, is a 
device for facilitating payments for intra-European trade by en- 
abling the member countries to meet balances of indebtedness to 
one another partly in credit. Debtor countries become debtors of 
the Union and creditor countries become creditors of the Union for 
the amounts so met. The amount of credit to be allowed is limited 
by a system of quotas. Each member country is assigned a quota, 
proportioned approximately to its trade within the Union, and is 
entitled to meet debits up to one-fifth of the quota wholly in 
credit. Further indebtedness has to be met partly in gold (or 
American dollars) according to a sliding scale. Similarly a creditor 
country accepts discharge wholly in credit up to one-fifth of its 
quota, and thereafter receives a proportion in gold. 

It was intended that any country’s debit or credit in excess of its 
quota should be met wholly in gold. At a time when most of the 
member countries were very short of gold reserves, the credit 
facilities afforded by the Union were a reinforcement of the 
reserves for the purposes of the debits arising out of their trade 
with one another. It was hoped that the prospect of having to pay 
a growing proportion in gold would deter members from abusing 
the facilities, and would be an inducement to any debtor country to 
take steps to restore equilibrium in its balance of payments in good 
time. 

Had there been any well recognized remedy for an adverse 
balance, the scheme might have so worked that debtor countries 
and creditor countries alike would have taken timely measures, and 
neither accumulated debits nor accumulated credits would ever 
have exceeded their respective quotas. But only too often monetary 
authorities of the present day, when confronted with an unbalance, 
seem to be quite at a loss. At any rate among the members of the 
E.P.U. debits or credits have been apt to exceed quotas, and the 
countries concerned are sometimes quite unable to correct the 
excess by any less summary method than a direct restriction of 
imports. 

Payment of excesses in full in gold has not been enforced. 
Various compromise arrangements have been adopted, and the 
practice has grown up of requiring payment of one half only in 
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gold, credit being allowed by the Union to the debtor or by the 
creditor to the Union for the other half. 

Member countries have thus frequently allowed debit or credit 
positions to grow in excess of their quotas. The position as at 31 
March 1954 was that Germany, Belgium, and Switzerland had excess 
credit positions, while France had a heavy excess debtor position. 
Great Britain incurred an excess debtor position in 1952, but has 
since brought it down within her quota. The British quota of 
$1,060 million however is more than double that of any other 
member country, and her net debit of $791-7 million is still very 
high. 

Belgium has been a consistent creditor throughout the four 
years that the Union has been in operation, and special arrange- 
ments have from time to time been made to deal with the excess 
over her quota, that is to say to avoid paying her the whole excess 
in gold. 

Germany started as a heavy debtor, and special credits were 
allowed her to give time for remedial measures. Fiscal and credit 
measures, along with the economic recovery which Germany had 
been experiencing since the monetary reform of 1948, quickly 
restored equilibrium, and Germany has now become the Union’s 
biggest creditor with a net creditor position of $990 mi'lion, being 
nearly double her quota of $500 million. France has an accumu- 
lated debit of $855 million, comparing with a quota of $520 
million. (It should be mentioned that these credits and debits 
include the portions which have been discharged in gold.) 

The European Payments Union was agreed to for a year ending 
on 30 June 1951, and has since been renewed from year to year. It 
is an offshoot of the Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation, and its renewal is in the hands of the Council of 
Ministers of that body. The renewal, if agreed to at all, provides 
an opportunity for a reconsideration of its terms. Every member 
country comes to the Council with a completely free hand. Re- 
newal means continued acceptance of the fundamental principle 
of allowing settlements partly in credit and partly in gold, but in 
detail the conditions can be varied by agreement. 

A meeting of the Council on 5 and 6 May was attended by 
Mr Butler as British representative. Negotiations had already been 
in progress for some weeks. The principal creditor countries, 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, and Switzerland, were not willing to 
agree to renewal unless something was done to liquidate old debts. 
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It was part of the existing terms of the Union that, if it were 
terminated, all indebtedness would be paid off in three years 
(unless otherwise agreed). ‘The creditor countries proposed that, as 
a condition of renewal, debts and credits which have been out- 
standing more than eighteen months be reimbursed within three 
years. ‘They also wanted a higher gold proportion in payment to a 
creditor country exceeding its quota. 

For Great Britain, the whole of whose remaining indebtedness 
of nearly £200 million goes back to 1952, this would have had the 
same financial effect as the liquidation of the Union. Mr Butler was 
prepared to agree to an immediate cash payment of, say, £30 
million, but would only fund a part of the balance of the British 
debt, and proposed funding over a period of seven years. The rest 
would remain outstanding, repayment depending on surpluses 
accruing to Great Britain in the monthly settlements. 

Renewal for one year after 30 June 1954 was agreed to in 
principle. Debtor countries were to make cash payments in part 
settlement, and a substantial proportion of the rest was to be 
funded (leaving a balance of about one-quarter or three-eighths to 
continue within the Union). Arrangements could be made, if a 
debtor agreed, for the funded indebtedness to be in marketable 
form. A part of the Union’s own reserve resources (possibly as 
much as $160 million) would be drawn upon and distributed to the 
creditor countries. 

Why, it may be asked, have these questions come to a head just 
now? A part explanation, no doubt, is that the occurrence of 
debits and credits in excess of quotas reveals a flaw in the working 
of the scheme, and it is only with the lapse of time that the 
persistence of these excesses becomes clear. If the excesses can no 
longer be regarded as casual, something ought to be done about 
them. 

Germany has provided an example in the matter. Her own excess 
debit in 1950-1 was successfully cured by fiscal and credit measures 
of a conservative character. Ought not the debtor countries of the 
present time to adopt similar measures? Would not pressure by the 
Union induce them to do so? 

But if debtor countries have it in their power to restore their 
position in the Union, they might be able to go further and regain 
equilibrium in their balance of payments with the world. The way 
would be open to free convertibility of currencies. 

In fact underlying the controversies of the E.P.U. is the belief 
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that convertibility of the pound sterling is coming into sight, and 
the convertibility of the German Mark and other currencies would 
follow. Free convertibility of Western European currencies into 
gold (and therefore into American dollars) would make the further 
continuance of the E.P.U. unnecessary. The effect of part settle- 
ment in credit is that the creditor countries help to support the 
debtor countries at the expense of their own reserve position. A 
member country may be a creditor within the Union and yet a 
debtor in its transaction with the rest of the world; its attainment 
of convertibility may be delayed if, by remaining in the Union, it 
forgoes part of the gold payments which it might otherwise receive. 

At the end of the Council’s proceedings Mr Butler declared the 
ultimate objective to be ‘a wider system of trade and payments’. 
He looked forward to a collective approach to convertibility—‘we 
want to carry with us as many nations as possible.’ 

Convertibility is the aim, and Germany, inspired especially by 
Herr Erhard, seems to be taking the lead. Her experience suggests 
that measures of fiscal and monetary prudence, not to say severity, 
point the way. The German Bank rate was raised from 4 to 6 per 
cent in 1951. The reduction of the Bank of England’s rate from 
3% to 3 per cent on 13 May cannot be expected to favour the 
objective. 


R. G. H. 





German Reparations to Israel | 
The 1952 Treaty and its Effects 


THE reparations treaty concluded between the German Federal 
Republic and the State of Israel is a unique political and economic 
phenomenon. 

In general, reparations imposed by a victorious nation on a van- 
quished one have the character of an obligation imposed by force. 
This character is obviously lacking in the treaty signed on 10 Sep- 
tember 1952 by Dr Adenauer and Mr Sharett, then Israel’s 
Foreign Minister and now her Prime Minister. But quite apart 
from this, the contents of the treaty, the nature of the damages for 
which it is intended to make reparation (6 million Jews massacred 
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and millions more ruined), the bitter controversy it has aroused 
alike in Germany, in Israel, in the Jewish world, and in the Arab 
countries, and the inevitable resumption of contact which it 
has brought about between Germany and Israel, the last countries 
in the world from whom any such rapprochement might have been 
expected so soon—all these factors combine to make the treaty a 
subject for detailed study. 

It is too early to write the full history of German reparations to 
Israel. The Government of Israel still preserves a discreet silence 
concerning the origin of the negotiations and their preliminary 
phases, which were conducted in secret. The reparations them- 
selves will only be obtained in full and make a contribution to the 
development of the State of Israel if Germany honours her sig- 
nature up to the hilt, that is to say, if the twelve annual instalments 
envisaged are duly paid. But it is already possible to survey such 
facts as are known, and thus to attempt a reply to some of the 
questions raised by the treaty—such as, for example, what the 
reparations represent; why they are being met and how; what 
negotiations led up to the treaty; what the people of Germany 
and Israel think of it; what is the position of the Arab States and of 
Eastern Germany; and what is the real aim of the treaty. 

German reparations to Israel, and to the major world Jewish 
organizations grouped together in a conference on Jewish Material 
Claims against Germany, represent in money a sum of 3,000 
million Deutsche Mark, to be paid in goods, coupled with the 
application of legislation to ensure to the victims of Nazism the 
restitution of plundered goods and compensation for losses sus- 
tained. 

The origins of the treaty go back to 1950. On 24 October 1950 
the Governments of the U.S.A., Great Britain, and France ad- 
dressed a Note to Israel (as well as to fifty-four other countries) 
announcing their intention to take legal measures to put an end to 
the state of war with Germany, and they suggested that the Israel 
Government should, if it thought fit, adopt similar measures. 

On 16 January 1951 Israel replied in a Note! to the four Powers 
occupying Germany in which she emphasized that she could not 
envisage taking similar action, but asked that the four Powers, in 
their future agreements with Germany, should reserve for Israel 


1 For this and subsequent documentation see Israel: Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs: Documents Relating to the Agreement between the Government of Israel 
and the Government of the Federal Republic of Germany (Government Printer, 
Jerusalem, 1953). 
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the right to put forward a claim on behalf of the Jews persecuted 
under Hitler. Without entering into detail over her claims, Israel 
emphasized that, as a country with a large Jewish immigration, she 
was particularly qualified to speak in the name of the victims of 
Nazism. She asked that measures should be taken to (a) permit 
persons despoiled of their property who had left Germany to claim 
restitution ; (5) give to persons having the right to restitution and 
compensation the legal possibility to transfer money and goods 
abroad. 

Not till 12 March 1951 did Israel, in a further Note to the four 
Powers, demand reparations from Germany to a value of $1,500 
million ($1,000 million from the Federal Republic and $500 
million from Eastern Germany) for the ‘gigantic massacre and 
spoliation of European Jewry under the Nazis’ and as a contribu- 
tion to the re-establishment of 500,000 survivors in Israel. This 
Note analysed what was in fact one of the most heart-rending 
chapters in the history of humanity; it pointed to the financial 
responsibility of the Bonn Government, which had recognized 
itself to be the successor of the Third Reich, demonstrated how the 
German people were continuing to enjoy the fruits of Nazi 
massacres, described the action taken by Israel for the resettlement 
of Displaced Persons, and maintained that the German people 
should contribute to the re-establishment of the survivors. 

The German reaction to this Note came on 27 September 1951 
in the course of a debate initiated by Dr Adenauer in the Bundestag 
on the subject of reparations to the Jews. After stressing in his 
speech that ‘appalling crimes had been perpetrated in the name of 
the German people, which impose on us the obligation to make 
moral and material reparation’, the Chancellor declared that his 
Government was ready to join with the representatives of Jewry 
and of the State of Israel in seeking a solution to the problem of 
reparations ‘in order to revive the spirit of true humanity in the 
world’. 

The official invitation to the negotiations was sent out by Ger- 
many. Doubtless the Israel Government, hampered alike by a 
public opinion hostile to the negotiations and by a parliamentary 
Opposition which relied on this hostility to enable it to thwart 
Government policy as a whole and so discredit the leaders, would 
have preferred, even at this stage, to reject discussions. Moreover, 
Israel had addressed her claims to the four occupying Powers, and 
had sounded them to find out if they would be prepared them- 
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selves to present the claims to Germany. But the occupying 
Powers had definitely refused, and consequently all the prelimin- 
aries were carried out on behalf of the Israel Government and the 
world Jewish organizations through the intermediary of Dr Nahum 
Goldmann, President of the World Jewish Congress. It was there- 
fore to him that the Bonn Government, after a phase of secret 
negotiations which still remains obscure, on 6 December 1951 
addressed the offer of official negotiations. And it was he who trans- 
mitted to Dr Adenauer the Israel Parliament’s decision of 15 
February 1952 to accept direct negotiations. 


THE NEGOTIATIONS 


The official negotiations lasted from 21 March to 27 August 
1952. They were long and difficult, weighed down by a back- 
ground of bitter ideological controversy both in Israel and in the 
Jewish world at large, by the slow emergence of a parliamentary 
Opposition in Germany, and by the intransigent hostility of the 
Arab States. In Israel itself, the passions unleashed by the opening 
of the negotiations were such that efforts were made to keep the 
meeting place secret for fear of terrorists, and the conference did in 
fact open in secret in The Hague. 

Technically, the negotiations were conducted at two separate 
levels, one between the Governments of Bonn and of Tel Aviv, 
and the other between the Bonn Government and the Conference 
on Jewish Material Claims against Germany. Consequently there 
was an Israel delegation, led by Mr Shinnar, Mr Josephtal, Mr 
Avner, and Mr Barou; a Jewish delegation led by Mr Eastermann 
and Mr Leavitt; and a single German delegation led by Professor 
Franz Béhm. 

Israel’s position was quite simple, being identified with the 
official claim: this was to obtain as speedily as possible from 
Western Germany a contribution of $1,000 million towards the 
cost of resettling 500,000 Displaced Persons. This contribution 
was to be made in the form of goods, it being understood that 
Israel would accept only capital goods but not consumer goods. 
The Israeli declaration at the opening of the negotiations stressed 
that Israel’s claim bore no relation to the real value of the Jewish 
property looted (which would represent a much higher figure), but 
was based on the expenditure actually incurred in resettling the 
immigrants. Neither could there be any question of regarding the 
payment as a moral reparation. 
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The attitude of the Conference on Jewish Material Claims was 
more complex. As the representative of World Jewry, the Con- 
ference claimed the payment of a compensatory lump sum of $500 
million in respect of heirless Jewish property, and, above all, it 
asked for the implementation of Dr Adenauer’s promise to intro- 
duce overall legislation, applicable throughout the Federal terri- 
tory, on restitution, compensation, and indemnification for all 
forms of persecution and spoliation, and for the extension of this 
legislation to those categories of persons whose property had been 
plundered but who were not yet beneficiaries under the differing 
laws of the various German Lander. An overall solution was in fact 
called for, given the great number of restitution and compensation 
cases and the differences in legislation of the various Lander and 
zones. 

The task of the Germans at the opening of the negotiations was 
to translate into practical measures the declaration of principle 
made by Dr Adenauer. But from the outset the German negotia- 
tors emphasized Germany’s limited capacity to pay, her financial 
obligations to other creditors, and her ‘debts under the heading of 
war damage, expenses of Allied occupation, and repayment of 
pre-war debts’. 

The negotiations fell into three distinct phases: first, prelimin- 
ary contacts; secondly, rupture and behind-the-scenes negotia- 
tions; and thirdly, technical settlements. 

Once contact had been established the conflict of views at once 
became apparent. On 31 March the German delegation proposed 
the sum of $750 million in settlement, but this figure was only to 
be regarded as theoretical and subject to a proportionate reduction. 
It is known that at that time Germany was negotiating in London 
to obtain a clarification of all her foreign debts and was trying to 
obtain an overall reduction. The reparations to Israel should 
therefore, in her view, have been reduced in the same proportion 
as the German commercial debts—a proportion still unknown 
when the proposal was made. Moreover, arguing from their 
country’s economic and financial situation, the German delegation 
made no recommendation as to the date and the method of pay- 
ment of the debt. In fact, this proposal in no way represented a 
firm offer from the German Government, but was merely a sug- 
gestion from the delegation—a ‘ballon d’essai’. 

The Israel delegation protested against the principle of linking 
reparations with the problem of commercial debts, and on 6 May 
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the Israel Government decided to break off negotiations and to 
resume them only ‘when Germany should make a firm and 
definite offer which would satisfy Jewish claims and would include 
details as to the method of payment’. Mr Sharett added that 
Israel ‘did not intend to queue up in London’. 

It was at this point that the second phase opened, the phase of 
numerous semi-official contacts, in Bonn and in Paris, between 
Dr Adenauer and Professor B6hm on the one side and Mr Gold- 
mann and Mr Sharett on the other. This phase, of which nothing 
has been publicly revealed, constituted the real negotiations. It 
was marked by the spectacular resignation of Professor B6hm and 
Dr Kiister, the leader and deputy-leader of the German delega- 
tion, in protest against the German Government’s alleged evasion 
of their obligations. Professor Béhm went so far as to say that ‘the 
Adenauer Government, which solemnly undertook to make 
reparation in so far as was possible, did not seriously dream of 
keeping its word’. It seems clear that the Chancellor, confronted 
by such a statement from his own negotiator, and by Israel’s re- 
fusal to consider the many alternative offers put forward during 
the rupture, could not but realize that the moral prestige which he 
hoped to acquire from the treaty could be obtained only by a 
serious undertaking which excluded any possibility of evasion. At 
the beginning of June, therefore, he made a concrete offer, this 
time independent of the problem of commercial debts. Its main 
points were: 

1. The Federal Republic would pay 3,000 million Marks ($715 
million) in goods, over twelve years. Part of the sum could be paid 
in currency, if Germany succeeded in obtaining an American loan 
for this purpose. 

2. ‘The two first payments should be of 400 million DM in 1953 
and 1954, with ten subsequent annual payments of 250 million 
DM. 

3. Israel should not have the right to re-export the goods. 

4. The agreement should be subject to revision should ‘unfore- 
seen events’ arise (i.e. war risk). 

This offer was considered acceptable by Israel, and negotiations 
were resumed in The Hague on 24 June. 

The offer in fact included the whole substance of the future 
treaty, and the third phase of the negotiations amounted merely to 
the working-out of technical details. The work was entrusted to 
two sub-committees, legal and economic, one of which was to 
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prepare the draft of the treaty, while the other was to draw up the 
list of goods, their quantities, and the dates for their delivery. 

It was during this third phase that negotiations with the Confer- 
ence on Jewish Material Claims also reached a settlement. Ger- 
many accepted practically all the undertakings on the legislation 
to be enacted for restitution and indemnification. But the com- 
pensation to be made to the Conference in respect of heirless 
property was reduced from $500 to $107 million. These negotia- 
tions came to an end on 27 August. On 10 September Dr Adenauer 
and Mr Sharett signed the treaty in Luxembourg. Once again, 
significantly enough, for fear of terrorists the date and place of 
signature were kept secret and the press was only informed after- 
wards. 

There still remained ratification. This took place only in 
March 1953. The interval witnessed a prolonged period of dip- 
lomatic and para-diplomatic activity on the part of the Arabs 
(which will be described later) with the object of preventing the 
application of the treaty and which in fact succeeded in delaying 
its ratification. But in the Bundestag debate on ratification all the 
coalition parties, and the Socialist Opposition too, voted in 
favour. Only the Communists and the neo-Nazi parties opposed the 
Bill. 

Israel, for her part, ratified the treaty on 22 March 1953, and on 
27 March the instruments of ratification were exchanged in New 
York at the United Nation Secretariat. 


CLAIMS AGAINST EASTERN GERMANY 


The situation was quite different as to claims against Eastern 
Germany. No reply has ever been received, either from that 
country or from the U.S.S.R., to the Israel Note of 12 March 1951 
formulating a claim of $500 million against Eastern Germany. 

On 22 September 1952 Herr Ernest Goldbaum, Minister of 
Agriculture in Eastern Germany and a member of a parliamentary 
delegation visiting Bonn, stated in the course of a press conference 
that Eastern Germany recognized the enormity of the crimes com- 
mitted against the Jews, and that his Government was in no way 
opposed, in principle, to discussing compensation with Israel. If 
nothing had hitherto been done in this direction, it was because 
Israel had not yet formulated any definite demand. 

Quite apart from the inaccuracy of the reason advanced for the 
delay, this statement never had any concrete sequel. Moreover, at 
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the time of the Bundestag debate on reparations, which coincided 
with the electoral campaign in Western Germany, Herr Grotewohl 
and Herr Ulrich made statements in Eastern Germany strongly 
condemning the principle of reparations. These statements are 
no doubt in part to be attributed to the desire of the East German 
authorities to interfere in the electoral campaign in the West. But 
the fact remains that Eastern Germany has never shown any 
willingness to make reparation, and the restitution of property, 
not only in cases where heirs could not be traced but also in per- 
fectly straightforward instances, has never been undertaken there. 
It was for this reason that during the Berlin Four-Power Conter- 
ence in January 1954 Israel again submitted a Note reiterating her 
demand for reparations from Eastern Germany. 


REPARATIONS AND PUBLIC OPINION 

What reactions has the reparations affair aroused among the 
public, whether Israel and Jewish or German? Obviously, on both 
sides, there have been opponents and partisans. It is interesting to 
observe how public opinion developed before and during the 
negotiations, and after the signature of the treaty. 

On the whole it may be said that German public opinion dis- 
played indifference to the whole affair. A very small minority 
(among whom must be mentioned such men as Carlo Schmidt, 
Erich Liith, the promoter of the ‘Peace with Israel’ movement, 
Professor Béhm, and Herr Maas) fought in favour of reparations. 
A small minority, drawn from the various branches of neo- 
Nazism, fought against them. But the mass of the people took no 
interest in the matter. 

The truth is that in the vast mass of the German people the 
feeling of shame, of guilt, or of remorse on this subject simply does 
not exist. “The degree of shame’, as Carlo Schmidt, the Socialist 
leader, said to the present writer, ‘is proportionate to the cultural 
level in Germany: only an élite is conscious of a responsibility.’ No 
doubt this élite (and Parliament is an élite de facto) plays an effect- 
ive role in the country: it wishes to consecrate a new dignity and a 
new place for Germany in the world, and to this end the debt to 
the Jews must be paid. To that extent, therefore, it carries the 
masses with it. But the masses are completely ignorant about the 
whole question; they blindly give Parliament their confidence—or 
withdraw it—but they certainly do not share the opinion of Carlo 
Schmidt when he says: “The German people has a series of debts 
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to pay to the world, and among those debts there is a hierarchy of 
priority. Our debt to the Jews is the most glaring of all.’ Or this 
view of Professor Béhm’s: “The payment of reparations ought not 
to represent a closely bargained price paid for blood shed, but an 
act of contrition, an additional effort, a German sacrifice.’ 

After the treaty was signed and the Israel Purchasing Mission 
had been installed in Cologne, the situation changed slightly. The 
reparations question had obviously made something of a stir in 
political, banking, industrial, and business circles and among the 
many departments which had to do with the Israel representa- 
tives. But for many Germans the Israel Mission sti!l has no mean- 
ing. To some it even suggests the idea of an evangelical mission, 


and the Israel offices in Cologne daily receive letters from both . 


priests and laymen which bear witness to this confusion. 

As for the minority actively agitating against reparations, its 
political composition suffices to define it—Communists, who op- 
pose on principle, and neo-Nazis. Their anti-Semitic arguments, 
employing a mixture of vituperation, threats, and lies, are not 
worthy of analysis, and, moreover, find little echo among public 
opinion in general. 

Israel and Jewish opinion, on the other hand, is passionately 
concerned about the matter. For if the Germans have forgotten 
their crime, the Jews of 1954 still bear the ineradicable marks of the 
tragedy of 1933-45, and the State of israel is an immediate, if not 
an intrinsic, outcome of Nazism. 

No Jew remained indifferent to the question. And while most 
of them made up their minds to accept, if with bitter reluctance, 
the need for contact between Israel and Germany, every degree of 
disapproval, despair, and revolt going even as far as attempts at 
terrorism made itself felt. 

In general it can be said that while the reactions of world 
Jewry were largely dictated by sentiment, those within Israel 
showed a greater spirit of realism. But the reaction was funda- 
mentally the same, and amounted, in varying degrees, to disgust at 
having to deal with Germany. This problem was clearly stated by 
Mr Abba Eban, Israel delegate to the United Nations: “The dis- 
cussions have shown that the Western Powers are not prepared to 
represent Israel concerning her claims against Germany. Conse- 
quently Israel must decide whether the plundered property is to 
remain in the hands of the murderers, or whether she must em- 
bark on direct negotiations with the German authorities.’ 








—. 
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On the other hand, the principle of material reparation was 
repugnant to many. It seemed to recall the Teutonic ‘Wehrgeld’, 
the blood-price whereby in olden days the most abominable crimes 
could be atoned for. Believers in this argument refused to be 
reconciled even after the treaty was concluded, and embarked on 
the most startling calculations: 6 million Jews killed, they said, 
and the offer is 3,000 million Marks, or 500 Marks for each Jew 
murdered. 

To this quite understandable attitude the advocates of repara- 
tions, and the Israel Government itself, replied with solid argu- 
ments. They pointed to Israel’s need for outside aid, and to the 
advisability of accepting what was offered at a time when American 
aid was becoming increasingly dependent on political considera- 
tions, and when the philanthropic support of world Jewry showed 
signs of tapering off. Was it not legitimate, they asked, to attempt 
to utilize for the benefit of the survivors, now established in great 
numbers in Israel, what could be saved from the property of those 
who had vanished? In this way German reparations would in no 
wise have the character of ‘Wehrgeld’, but would rather be, as the 
official documents said, a contribution to the establishment of 
500,000 Displaced Persons in Israel. As to the moral objection to 
meeting the assassin of yesterday at the conference table, it was 
emphasized that it would be even more immoral to allow the 
culprits or their heirs to enjoy the fruits of his crime. The injured 
party could perfectly well discuss restitution and reparation with 
the offender, since that did not imply entering into any relation- 
ship of a social, political, or cultural character with Germany. On 
this point the argument proved to bespecious, not to say demagogic, 
for in fact relations in increasingly wide spheres are gradually 
being established between the two countries. 

Be that as it may, though Jewish opinion may have come to 
accept the idea of reparations with some sort of resignation, there 
were no outbursts of joy. Signs of disapproval have practically 
died out, but nowhere has there been any expression of marked 
approval. Since 1951 there have been numerous speeches and 
articles against the acceptance of reparations, not confined to a 
single party or stratum of opinion, but from men belonging to all 
walks of Jewish life. Certainly the most active campaign was con- 
ducted by the Israel Communist Party and the Herouth, the 
descendant of the former terrorist group Irgun Zwai Leumi, but 
it was a campaign directed first and foremost against the Govern- 
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ment, from motives of opposition and for electoral ends. Opposi- 
tion was naturally not confined to any particular party. Some 
Israel newspapers appeared with a black border when the treaty 
was signed. Demonstrations took place outside the Parliament in 
Jerusalem while the debate on reparations was going on. A minor 
bomb attack was also attempted on the first cargo of German goods 
to Israel. But in time these extreme reactions died down, and it is 
typical that the Israel writer Dvorjetsky, who announced his in- 
tention to commit suicide on Mount Sion on the day Israel signed 
the treaty, did not carry out his threat. The position of Israel, 
compounded of an incomprehensible mixture of hatreds and hopes, 
is in fact unique and exceptional, as indeed was the German crime 
against the Jewish people. 

Moreover, the desire of the Israel leaders to behave as realists, 
as the ‘subjects’ of history and not as passive ‘objects’ carried 
along in its stream, has facilitated matters. Newcomers as they are 
to public life after a long-drawn out clandestine period char- 
acterized by ardent claims but by little real power, they have made 
it a point of honour to suppress their feelings at this difficult 
political and moral juncture, and to conduct themselves like true 
statesmen, if necessary doing violence to their own feelings. 

As a result, tremendous progress has been achieved between 
Israel and Germany. Forms of co-operation which two years ago 
seemed unthinkable have now become an accomplished fact. 
German sailors will soon be allowed to land at Haifa and Israel is 
supplying citrus fruits to Bonn. Over and above the execution of 
the letter of the treaty a whole new flow of exchanges is developing. 

Doubtless nobody in Israel would claim to be directly furthering 
this development. But the Israel philosopher Buber is no longer 
criticized for having accepted German academic distinctions, and 
an Israel zoo has sent a gift of rare animals to a German zoo. 
Would Mr Sharett, who in Luxembourg refused to shake hands 
with Dr Adenauer, repeat the same gesture today? 


ARAB INTERVENTION 


This analysis of the reactions aroused by the reparations 
question would not be complete without some mention of the 
campaign organized in Germany by the Arab League with the aim 
of preventing the treaty coming into force. 

The Arab agitation was carried on both through propaganda 
missions sent to Western Germany and through the ordinary 
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diplomatic channels. It was aimed both at the Bonn Government 
and at business circles, which the Arab League threatened with a 
boycott of German goods should Germany help Israel to prepare 
‘a new war of aggression’ by strengthening her economy, thus 
abandoning German neutrality in favour of one of the belligerents. 

After the early stages these threats had no effect on German in- 
dustrial circles. Lacking experience of the League’s political 
demagogy, they took some time to realize that every State that 
maintained relations with Israel had been subjected to similar 
threats, and always without any practical results. On the other 
hand, the Bonn Government was subject to certain restraints on 
the part of the U.S.A. and Great Britain, who were inclined to 
pay more attention to the Arab League’s attitude and, to some 
extent at least, to sustain their claims, if reduced to reasonable 
proportions. Hence the delay of over six months in the ratification 
of the treaty. 

But the German Government, once it was in a position to judge 
the merits and possible effects of the Arab claims, adopted a firm 
attitude. It made clear in several official declarations that repara- 
tions could not constitute a violation of neutrality, since Germany 
was not delivering arms to Israel, nor should they inspire alarm 
in the League, since the reparation goods could not be re-exported. 
Germany intended that these reparations should be regarded as a 
moral and humanitarian measure in favour of the surviving victims 
of Nazism. As for the Arab States, she was quite prepared to 
strengthen her economic relations with them. 

In point of fact, no German firm has till now refused to 
deliver goods to Israel, nor has any Arab State put into effect 
the threat of boycott: the Arab States are far too much inter- 
ested in obtaining technicians and supplies of goods from Germany 
for themselves. 


THE TREATY 


The text of the treaty, with annexes, runs to some sixty pages. Its 
main provisions can be summarized as follows: * 


Preamble 
Whereas unspeakable crimes were perpetuated against the Jewish people 
under National Socialism, And whereas by a declaration in the Bundestag on 


27 September 1951 the Government of the Federal Republic of Germany made 


1 The full text of the treaty is published in Israel: Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
Documents . . . (op. ctt.). 
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known their intention, within the limits of their capacity, to make good the 
material damage caused by these acts. . . 


Article 1 


The Federal Republic shall pay to Israel the sum of 3,000 million DM, 
plus a further 450 million DM to be paid to Israel for the benefit of the Confer- 
ence on Jewish Material Claims against Germany. 


Article 2 


These sums shall be used for the purchase of commodities and services in 
order to expand opportunities for the resettlement and rehabilitation of Jewish 
refugees in Israel. : 


Article 3 


The reparations shall be paid in twelve instalments: three of 200 million 
DM, up to 31 March 1954, and nine of 310 million DM, payable each year on 
1 April as from 1 April 1954. Should the Government of the Federal Republic be 
unable to comply with these undertakings, they shall be allowed to reduce the 


annual instalments, which must however in no circumstances fall below 250 
million DM. 


Article 4 

The Federal Republic will endeavour to liquidate its debt within a shorter 
time than that provided for under Article 3, and to this end will try to obtain an 
external loan in convertible currency. 


Article 5 

The commodities delivered under the heading of reparations shall be subject 
to the same laws as normal exports from the Federal Republic. There shall be 
no discrimination between these deliveries and normal German exports. 

The commodities supplied to Israel shall not be re-exported to any third 
country, unless otherwise agreed by the Israel-German Mixed Commission. If 
Israel contravenes this prohibition, the value of the commodities re-exported 
shall be deducted from the next reparations instalment payable. 


Article 6 
The commodities and services to be purchased under the schedule for the 
first two years shall be comprised in five Groups: 
Group I. Ferrous and non-ferrous metals 
- II. Products of the steel manufacturing industry 
,, All. Products of the chemical and other industries 
a IV. Agricultural products 
= V. Services (transport, insurance, Purchasing Mission’s expenses 
in Cologne). 
Increases in the annual instalments after the first two years shall be appor- 
tioned as follows: 13 per cent of the increase to Group I, 30 per cent to Group II, 
45 per cent to Groups III and IV, and 12 per cent to Group V. 


Article 7 


The purchase of commodities is to be carried out exclusively by the Israel 
Purchasing Mission. 


Article 8 


Deals with the transport and insurance of the goods. 


Article 10 


If the economic or financial capacity of the Federal Republic should be 
seriously affected, fresh negotiations should be undertaken to settle the question 
of payments. 
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Article 12 


The Israel Purchasing Mission is authorized to engage, in Western Germany 
and in West Berlin, in all activities relating to the execution of the treaty. The 
status of the Mission (amounting virtually to diplomatic status) is defined in 


detail. 
Article 13 


‘The two Parties shall set up a Mixed Commission of twenty members to deal 
with any questions and difficulties arising out of the application of the treaty. 


Article 1 

All ls not settled by the Mixed Commission shall be submitted to an 
Arbitral Commission consisting of two arbitrators appointed respectively by 
each of the Parties and presided over by an umpire appointed by the President 
of the International Court of Justice. The Commission’s awards shall be final. 

Parallel with the treaty a protocol was concluded in The Hague 
under which Germany promised the Conference on Jewish 
Material Claims to bring into effect legislation for the benefit of 
the victims of Nazism. This measure, officially known as the 
‘Federal supplementary law on indemnification’, was approved by 
the Bundestag in 1953. It provides for specific compensation to all 
who were penalised under the Nazi regime, whether as German 
State officials, employees of Jewish institutions, war victims, or 
victims of criminal Nazi medical experiments, or who were ex- 
cluded from the benefits of social security. 


THE ISRAEL PURCHASING MISSION 


The technical application of the treaty is dealt with under 
Article 7 of the treaty, which provides for an Israel Purchasing 
Mission. The Mission came into official existence in March 1953, 
when the treaty was ratified, and entered upon its duties on 16 
June 1953. It now has diplomatic status: its cars have the ‘C.D.’ 
registration, its employees pay no taxes, and its offices enjoy extra- 
territoriality. It even exercises consular functions, formerly car- 
ried out at the Israel Consulate in Munich which was closed on 
30 June 1952. 

After the ratification of the treaty by the Israel Parliament 
two organizations for its application were created on the Israeli 
side: the Chiloumin Corporation and the Purchasing Mission. The 
Chiloumin Corporation (Chiloumin is the Hebrew word for re- 
parations) is the central organization, emanating directly from the 
Government, which determines Israel’s needs in the various 
branches of her economy, receives requests from Israel industrial- 
ists, passes on its instructions to the Purchasing Mission in 
Cologne, and decides on the proposals made to it. 
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The Purchasing Mission is a purely executive organ. It receives 
orders from Chiloumin, gets into touch with German firms and 
transmits their offers to Israel, and applies the decisions reached in 
Jerusalem. It includes the following departments: four purchasing 
departments, covering (i) iron and steel, metallurgical goods, 
building materials, and steel products; (ii) textiles, leather, wood, 
and paper; (iii) food and agricultural products and agricultural 
machinery ; (iv) chemical and pharmaceutical products; a research 
department which compares the prices offered for German goods 
with world prices; a transport department responsible for the 
transport of goods from the German port (or from Antwerp or 
Rotterdam) to the Israeli port; a legal department which vets the 
purchase contracts before they are concluded—a delicate task 
when such major items as ships, floating docks, and important 
electrical installations are involved ; and an information department. 

In addition Dr Moses, State Controller of Israel, has set up an 
office with the Mission; this office is shortly to be transformed into 
a control department for all the Israel diplomatic posts and for all 
the services of the Jewish Agency in Europe. 

The Purchasing Mission negotiates direct with the German 
authorities and industrialists. Contacts between these two parties 
have hitherto been extremely correct. The German organization 
concerned with the application of the treaty is the Bundesstelle fiir 
den Warenverkehr (Federal Office for Trade Transactions) in 
Frankfurt, which has established a special office in Cologne. 

There is also a joint Israel-German committee, the Mixed Com- 
mittee set up under Article 13 of the treaty, which has its head- 
quarters in Bonn. 


RESULTS AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The first German shipments for Israel, 650 tons of iron and 
chemical products, left Bremen on 21 July 1953 and arrived at 
Haifa on 14 August. Since then Germany has honoured her sig- 
nature as far as the two first instalments provided for under the 
treaty are concerned, and even in the least optimistic circles it is 
expected that she will continue to do so. In that case, quite apart 
from the important moral consequences of the treaty both as a 
precedent in international law and as a factor in repairing Israel- 
German relations, it will also have profound economic effects, 
both for Israel and Germany themselves and for the Jewish sur- 
vivors of Nazi persecution. 
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For Israel, the free contribution she will receive in the form of 
capital goods, to a value of $750 million, will represent for ten 
years to come about 10 per cent of her import budget and at least 
30 per cent of her budget in currency. As the reparations are being 
paid not in consumer goods but in capital goods, these percentages 
in fact give only an inadequate idea of the economic benefits Israel 
will enjoy. Germany will thus occupy the second place among 
Israel’s suppliers, immediately after the United States, and might 
even take first place if political reasons were to lead to a loosening 
of the ties between Israel and the U.S.A., or if purely technical 
reasons of commodity supply, or the tendency towards standardi- 
zation, were to cause Israel to turn to German markets for her 
normal purchases financed by sources other than reparations. In 
all these ways, for a new country and one which during a period of 
mass immigration must inevitably suffer from a chronic deficit in 
its balance of payments, such a contribution of free capital amounts 
to a vital transfusion of blood which will be of invaluable assistance 
towards her development. 

For Germany, apart from the immediate importance of orders 
for Israel as a means of maintaining full employment in industry 
(for example, the treaty provision that priority should be given to 
industries situated in West Berlin has undoubtedly contributed 
towards reducing unemployment there), a result of the treaty will 
be that by the end of the twelve-year reparation period Germany 
will have obtained a firm foothold in Israel, which is the most 
technically advanced of all the Eastern Mediterranean countries. 
Germany will thus be enabled to recover the impetus of her 
traditional economic penetration of the Near East, where during 
recent decades she had been obstructed and ousted by France and 
Britain; and this result will come about not only through the wel- 
come accorded by the Arab States to German goods and tech- 
nicians, but also through the intermediary of the Jewish State 
which at first seemed to be the predestined enemy of a renascent 
Germany. It is indeed a paradoxical situation, where Israel and the 
Arab States, both factors in this economic penetration, are them- 
selves enemies; and where, once moral and sentimental considera- 
tions have become things of the past, Germany will be found to 
have won on both counts in her Near Eastern economic aims. 

The effects of the treaty on the situation of the Jewish victims 
of Nazism can be more directly assessed. The 450 million DM to 
be paid to the Conference on Jewish Material Claims will go to 
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support all the organizations throughout the world which can give 
proof that they are assisting Jewish victims. This assistance can 
comprise alike material and educational or social aid. 

Such is the situation in mid-1954. It is still too new and fluid for 
any precise conclusions to be drawn. But among all the reversals of 
alliances and changes of internal structure which have character- 
ized the post-war period, the creation of the State of Israel, and 
one of its corollaries, the voluntary payment of compensation for 
war crimes, mark a recognition of new principles which are already 
taking their place in history. 

P. G. 
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